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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 


A TALEB—rounvep ow racr. 


The last summer’s month was gliding slowly away; 
but, as vet, no yellow tinge was seen upon the forest 
leaves; aixl the birds sung and caroused as merrily as 
in spring. ‘The landscape was still ae green as ever, 
and the heavy-loaden orchards and verdant lands 
gave to the husbandman the pleasing prospect of a 
full harvest. The season, throughout, had been one 
of those mild and delightful ones, so congenial to our 
climate ; and the last day of summer was now linger- 
ing, as if unwilling to depart. 

The sun, as it sat at night, reflected its golden 
rays upon the residence of old James Falkland.— 
The bright, mellow streaks of light which skirted 
the western horizon ; the invigorating breezes that 
crept mildly over the meadows ; the far-off sounding 
note of the lark, as high mounted in air she poured 
forth her guttural warbles ; the proudly waving of 
the mountain trees; the lowing of the cattle, as they 
grazed in the adjacent land ; or the twinkling stars, 
as they glittered, one by one, in the firmament— 
were but little noticed by the gay and féstive crowd 
who thronged the mansion of Mr. Falkland, to wit- 
ness the marriage of his lovely daughter. The per 
son to whom she was to pledge her vows of unalter- 
able attachment, was the son of « neighboring gen- 
tleman, who had planned the union. on motives of 
lucre and avarice—a union of the body, but not of 
the mind. 

Amongst all the fairest collected in that splendid 
circle, there was none so lovely as Mafia Falkland. 
But her pale and marble brow, her dejected coun- 
tenance, evidently showed that a deep struggle was 
in her heart ; and the heavy, warm tear, as it found 
its way to her dark eye, increased that dejection in 
her spirits already too plainly visible. Her friends 
were struck with her appearance, and they ffequent- 
ly exclaimed— ' 





‘* Heavens, how lovely—and yet h 

Maria had lately entered her eightegnth year—and 
her hand was sought for by all the yoyth of the coun- 
try. At all balls and parties she was=the centre of 
universal admiration, If wit, elegawee and taste 
are among some of the ornaments of a female charac- 
ter, she possessed them in an eminet degree. If 
virtue, ‘beauty, and a charitable disposition, are 
among some of the brightest quatities of that sex, she 
was also endowed with these amiable accomplish- 
ments. Her qualities were appreciated—and when 
she refused the many offers she received, it was done 
in so gentle and tender a manner as to heighten the 
affection in the bosom of her admirers. Her heart 
was formed for love, and in an unexpected moment 
that pleasing passion took possession of her affec- 
tionate heart. 

It was on a beautiful evening, in the spring of the 
year, that she was on a visit to her friends in Boston, 
and in a large and splendid ball, she had the first 
glimpse of him whom she had subsequently so deep- 
ly loved. He was a youth of noble demeanour, of 
high wrought feelings, and every way worthy of her 
affections. She was deeply struck with his prepos- 
sessing appearance, and a deep blush crimsoned her 
cheek when she was introduced te this engaging 
stranger. They danced together duriag the even- 
ing ; he waited upon her to her home; and when 
they laid their heads upon the pillow, in the night, 
they were entertained with pleasing dreams respect- 
ing each other. ‘The sly darts of Cupid had taken 
effect upon their young and romantic hearts, and 
from that hour they loved. 

The sun was not high up in the heavens, the next 
morning, when Edward Manton presented himself 
before Maria, and enquired, in tlfe most affectionate 
manner, respecting her health. She blushed again 
when she answered him; and ere Edward 
left her he insinuated himself so far into her esteem 
as to receive her approbation of his affection. If 
there is a moment in this world when the mind of 
man is raised in a delirium of ecstasy, it is when he 
finds himself an object of tender passion in the fe- 
male breast. Ob, who that has never enjoyed the 
feeling of that passion, can describe the emotion of 
those hearts, bound together by ties of the strictest 
affection ? Stoics may regard them with. indiffer- 
ence ; philosophers may reason ; bachelors may de- 
notince them—but the heart that has tenderly and 
sincerely loved, and concentrated its affections upon 
a pure and virtuous girl, finds a peace in her recip- 
rocal return, which it is impossible to describe. A 
woman’s love is the “ last, best gift to man”—she is 
an angel, to comfort and cherish him in distress. 

Three weeks had rolled pleasantly along, when 
Moria began to make preparations to return, Ed- 
ward wished to ob also her father’s permission 


ere heeft, to visither. He called, one evening, 
and Obsérving Mr. Falkland was not engaged, he 
venturedl'to breathe his tale of love. The old gen- 











tleman heard him through, when he calmly, though 
good-naturedly replied— 

**My child is yet too young to indulge in such 
novel-like feelings—so, prithee, young man, do not 
spoilher.” + 

“I pledge you my word, (exclaimed young Man- 
ton, with a glowing smile upon his animated counte- 
nance,) that my intentions towards your daughter 
are perfectly honorable—and all that I now wish, is 
your sanction to my——”’ 

Listen tome, young man, (said Mr. Falkland, 
interrupting him, ) and hear me, calmly, when I state, 
that my daughter is yet too young—she is also disen- 
gaged—but when she has attained to that age when 
the passions are cooled by experience, and she is ca- 
pable of discovering the state of her affections— 
then, if you are as fond of each other as you now ap- 
pear to be, it will be time enough to think of an at- 
tachment.” 

A slight melancholy shade passed over the fine 
features of Manton, as he calmly listened to this re- 
mark, and he fixed his eyes to the ground without 
answering. Inafew moments Mr. Falkland again 
resumed— 

**L have esteemed you, asa friend, Mr. Manton, 
and I should prefer seeing you united to my daugh- 
ter than any other man whatever, and when another 
year has elapsed, then Twill bestow upon you her 
hand and my benediction.” “ 

The cloud passed from the counténance of Man- 
ton, his eyes sparkled pleasure, and grasping the 
hand of Mr. Falkland, he pressed it to his lips, as he 
said— 

“Yes, I will mind—I will obey—I will love my 
own Maria.” 

Edward Manton was a merchant. He had lately 
entered into business with his father. The failure 
of a mercantile house in Liverpool compelled him, 
though unwillingly, to take a voyage across the At- 
lantic. He pledged his vows of unalterable love, 
and bid her a lingering farewell, 

Maria returned to her home with the determination 
to cleave to her engagement, and slice found a secret 
pleasure in contemplating the promised fidelity of her 
lover. She pictured to herself his engaging form, 
notwithstanding many thousand miles intervened be- 
tween them ; and at night, when she retired to rest, 
her pleasing imagination led her to the ball-room, 
where she had first beheld him, and the mutural 
attachment that had since subsisted ‘between them. 
Young and artless thou wert, Maria, but thou 
hadst to learn the troubles of life. Lovely and 
innocent thou wert as the morning rose, thy spirit 
was free from reproach, but the canker-worm of 
care was yet to blanch thy polished brow and riot 
at thy heart-strings. Lovely girl, thy path of roses 
was yet to be filled with thorns, and thy fond hopes 


.were to be crushed in the bud. 


Nine long months had rolled away and Maria had 
heard from Edward but once. His letter breath- 
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ed the tone of an impassioned lover. He was then 
upon the tour of Europe, after completing his busi- 
ncss at Liverpool to his satisfaction—and when three 
more months bad elapsed, and no news had arrived, 
she heart-sickened at the thought that he, perhaps, 
had forgotten her. “Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick,” and Maria, at times, gave way to those 
feelings that bordered on insanity. She felt all the 
pangs of hopeless, unrequitted love ; and this neg- 
lect, from a person whom she esteemed as all excel- 
lence, went to her very heart. The bloom of her 
cheek faded ; but the deep flashing of her dark eye 
still rendered her exceedingly interesting, for there 
were others who Joved her—who would give worlds 
to possess her. 

Among those disappointed and heartless lovers, 
Charles Pelton (if wealth gives a pre-eminance) con- 
sidered himself as the best entitledtoheresteem. His 
estate lied contiguous to Maria’s father, and he wasa 
frequent visiter to her house. He was one of those 
Jawless, dissipated young men who minded neither 
the sacrifice of principle or wealth, if he could ob- 
tain his ends. Maria regarded him with feelings of 
dislike, which she could not control. But her fa- 
ther liked him, and frequently expressed his opinion 
that next to young Manton, he shoukl prefer Charles 
Pelton, Manton’s continued silence Mr. Falkland 
construed into a dislike for his daughter, and he was 
determined soon to express his opinion to her on a 
subject which had frequently aroused the most pain- 
ful feelings, 

It was on a delightful evening in the month of June 
when he first essayed to speak to her upon the sub- 
ject. They were both sitting at the window, con- 
templating the surrounding objects—and the long, 
arched room in which they were, was dimly 
lit up by a small waxtaper. The sun had long since 
run his daily course ; the last note of the feathered 
race had died upon the ear, and there was a calmness 
in the air, which ill accorded with the feelings of 
Maria. Her father observed an unusual trepidation 
in her deportment, and, rising, closed the window, 
as he said— 

“ The air is too cool for you, my dear—pleasant 
as the evening is, I feel its breezes too sensibly.” 

The only,answer Maria made to this remark was, 
an unusual grasp of the hand, anda héavy gush of 
tears relieved her aching heart. 

“ My daughter, (continued old Mr. Falkland,) I 
have much to say to you upon a subject which lies 
near my heart. Your mother quietly reposes in the 
silent tomb, and I shall soon lie by her side. But ere 
I go the way of all the earth, I wish to see you uni- 
ted to some deserving and worthy man, who will 
cherish and protect you. Edward Manton is un- 
worthy of your attachment—he is married.” ,,;; 

The dreadful idea at once flashed across the mind 
of Maria ; she raised her handkerchief to her eyes, 
but she wept not. This, then, was the cause of all 
his coldness. He had forgotten her, but she had not 
forgotten him. A convulsive shivering hung upon 
her frame, when she replied— 

“* My father, is it possible ?” 

Read that letter, my dear, (said the father,) it 
was handed me this morning, by the post boy.” 

Maria tremblingly opened the letter, and read— 





“ Mr. Falkland— ‘ 
I will dissimulate no longer. I am not deserving 
of your daughter’s affections—for I have been mar- 
ried, for some time since, toa merchant’s daughter, 
in London, where I now am. My best respects to 
Maria ;_ tell her to forget one who once loved her.. 
Yours, &e. 
Epwarp Manton.” 
A wild, hysterical laugh burst from the lips of Ma- 
ria, when she-had finished perusing the letter, and 
she wrung her hands in bitter agony In the ten- 
derest manner ‘she called upon the name of Manton ; 
but, alas! he was dead to her—dead to the world. 
In a short time she became more calm, and her fa- 
ther anxiously watched the opportunity when he 
might finish his proposals. 
when she replied— 


She heard him through, 


“ What, would you wish to ruin my peace ?— 
Though Edward has broken his vow, yet some _hid- 
den curse of heaven would follow me if I broke 
mine.” 

“ Maria, (replied her father,) I consult nothing but 
your own interest. If you wish to avoid the world’s 
sneer, after this recent circumstance, you should, by 
showing that you do not value so worthless a wretch, 
marry some other person, more deserving. Mr. 
Pelton is worthy of your affection; he is an excellent 
young man, and I wish to sce you united ere I die. 
Maria, if you love me you should obey my injunc- 
tions.” 

It will be useless to describe Maria’s feelings upon 
a subject of such painful interest. She felt as all feel 
whose early prospects have been dimmed by adver- 
sity, that she could not long survive this rude shock. 
But she was a good and affectionate girl—and when 
she heard a deep sigh from her father’s breast, and 
felt his warm tear, as it dropt upon her hand, she felt 
a secret sorrow, because she was aware that her safe- 
ty was the only cause. She was willing to sacrifice 
wealth, life, and every enjoyment, if she could pro- 
mote his happiness ; yet she could not relinquish the 
idea of giving herself to one man, when her heart 
was pledged to another. Her father’s will was a par- 
amount obligation; and alternately he threatened 
and entreated, tillshe consented. Pelton, too, was 
assiduous in his attention ; and Maria, amidst a vari- 
ety of conflicting circumstances, heard, patiently, the 
night selected for her union. ’ 

At length, the night, so much dreaded by this un- 
fortunate but lovely girl, arrived, and she was deck- 
ed forth like a lamb for the sacrifice. To witness 
this marriage, was the crowd that was thronging the 
mansion of Mr. Falkland, as described in the former 
part of the tale. Charles Pelton was there, apparent- 
ly, the gayest of the gay ; but to those who examin- 
ed, more minutely, there was a something in his 
looks altogether unaccounted for. Once or twice he 
arose from his seat and paced the room, muttering 
silently to himself, and then, when he became sensi- 
ble of his situation, he would resume his former gai- 
ety. But the moment arrived, and Maria, with an 
aching heart, stood torwanl to pronounce the vow. 
The crowd in the room gazed upon her with admi- 
ration ; and there was a death-like silence reigning 
among them. At this moment the door burst open, 
and an Indian, whom Maria recognized to have seen 





as the servant of Manton, rushed into the room, and | 


regarded her with attention, as he exclaimed— 

‘“* Madam, the lamp of heaven is lit up ; my master 
is arrived, and is now, by its light, on the wings of 
love, to visit you.” 

As he said this the clattering of a horses’ hoof was 
heard, fast ascending the road ; and, in a moment, 
Edward Manton trashed into the room, covered with 
sweat and dirt. He regarded the circle there collec- 
ted, for an instant, then casting a piercing look upon 


Maria, as she was clothed in_ her bridal habiliments, 


he smote his breast, and exclaimed, in all the agony 
of a disappointed spirit— 

* Good God, I have arrived too late !” 

“ My own dear Edward,” exclaimed Maria, spring- 
ing from the side of Mr. Pelton and tottering imto 
the arms of her first love. The exertion was too 
much for her weak spirit, and she fainted. 

“Look at me, voung man, (cried Mr. Falkland, 
rushing from his seat, incensed at this abrupt inter- 
ruption ofthe marriage ceremo-iy,) and see the per- 
son whom vou have injured and insulted. Look 
upon the countenance of that girl, and see whose 
peace of mind you have destroyed. Look upon the 
circle in this room and read your sentence for violat- 
ing upon the established rules of decency.” 

“I know not, (returned young Manton, coolly, ) 
the cause of this unkind treatment on your part; you 
promised Maria should be mine, and yet you rob me 
of her.’ As he said this a tear glistened in his 
dark eye. 

“Have you come here to add a deeper stain to 
your infamy ?” said Mr. Falkland, without regard- 
ing this remark. ‘ Look upon that letter, if you 
can; deny it, if you dare ; and there is not one per- 
son inthis room who would not pronounce the wri- 
ter a dastard.” 

Manton took the letter. There was a deep flush 
of indignation crossed his sun-burnt features as he 
perused it. 

“1 will, dare deny that I ever wrote that letter,’’ 
said Edward, dropping it, in the agitation of the mo- 
ment. ‘I will prove my innocence by stating that 
T never was in London. I call upon God to witness 
the truth of this assertion. This letter is forged?” 

As he made this remark he turned his eye fear- 
lessly upon the crowd around him. It rested upon 
Pelton. The cowardly miscreant trembled before 
his furious gaze. His cheeks lost colour, and, trem- 
blingly, he confessed himself the author. He had 
despaired of obtaining Maria by any other means 
than artifice, and he resorted to this disgraceful act 
to obtain her. As he finished his confession he dash- 
ed from the room, the despised object of every be- 
holder. 

At a moment fraught with the developement of 
such important circumstances, Maria, by the atten- 
tions of her female assistants, recovered. She heard 
the proof of her lover’s innocence, with the most 
heartfelt satisfaction, and hereyes were moist with 
the tears of gratitude. 

‘¢ There is some apology needing cn my part, (said 
Edward Manton, ) to atone for my continued silence. 
After [ had leftuLiverpool, I sailed for Brest, and as 
a good chance now offered to add to my store of 


knowledge, by travelling the countries of Europe, 
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1 would not foolishly reject the opportunity. 1} have 
been through Spain and Italy. I have seen thesplen- 
dour of the rising sun upon the summits of the Alps, 
and I have seen it gild the tops of Apnennines. I 
have seen the fairest among all the gay cities of Eu- 
rope, and yet never have seen one so really de- 
serving of love, as is my own dear Maria. My pro- 
tracted silence in writing may be attributed to one 
cause, which I shall be brief in relating. 

“ One pleasant afternoon, as I was descending one 
of the steep vallies of Switzerland, my horse stum- 
bled and fell. I was thrown a considerable distance 
over his head, and laid there in a state of perfect in- 
sensiblity. Whilst in this situation, [ was discover- 
ed by a peasant, and taken to his cottage, ‘*on the 
green hill side.” For three months I was unable to 
lift my hand to my mouth, without the most painful 
trouble. The care bestowed upon me by those wor- 
thy and humane friends aroused every latent feeling 
of gratitude ; and when three more months had pass- 
ed slowly away, I was, (although ina feeble state,) 
enabled to pursue my journey. My hospitable ben- 
efactors refused to accept any token or reward, in a 
manner highly creditable to that humanity for which 
the Swiss peasantry have been always renowned. 

“ Judge what was my feelings, when I arrived in 
Boston, to hear of your contemplated marriage. 1 
started immediately to see you, accompanied by my 
trusty servant. As we neared the house, I ordered 
him to dismount ; and by running through the fields 
he anticipated my arrival. 

** And now, (continued Edward,) Maria shall be 
mine.” 

“ She shall, a dear, good girl,” replied her father.” 

“Yes, yes; Oh! Edward, Lyield to you the fer- 
vent affection of a constant and grateful heart,” said 
Marta, or. 

THE BRIDEGROOM’S PROBATION. 

A young Englishman, from gaming, love-affairs, 
and other such gold seattering enjoyments, had so 
nearly reached the dregs of his great-grand-father’s 
hereditary portion, that he could calculate the de- 
parting hour of his last guinea. Asone evening he 
was returning home from one of those haunts of dis- 
sipation which he habitually frequented, feeble in 
body as in mind, and, for the first time in his life, 
casting a firm look upon the ruin of his fortune, he 
could not well determine, whether he should end his 
troubles by drawing a trigger, or by throwing him- 
self into the Thames. 

While he thus wavered between fire and water, 
the very profound:idea occurred to him not to lay 
violent hands upon himself, but to allow himself to be 
conducted out of the labyrinth of poverty by the fair 
hand of some wealthy bride. With this consoling 
thought he went to bed, and already in his noctur- 
nal visions the rapid racers flew, the fair girls frisk- 
ed around him, both of which he was happy in think- 
ing he might maintain in future upon the dowry of 
his wife. 


On the following morning, he reflected anew upon 
his plan, and found it unexceptionable in every point 
excepting the very slight circumstance of not know- 
ing when or where he was to find the rich heiress he 
wanted. 


In London, where all the world regarded 











him as a spendthrift, it was not once to be thought 
of: he saw that for the future he must throw his net 
out elsewhere. 

After much cogitation and searching*he at last hit 
upon an old rich Colonel, living upon his own es-~ 
tate, about twenty miles from the capitol, who fortu- 
nately had no acquaintances in London, and was the 
father of an only daughter. 

Into the house of this gentleman, by means of a 
friend, to whom he promised half the booty, he got 
himself introduced and received. ‘The daughter of 
the Colonel was an awkward countiy girl, with 
round chubby cheeks like Rubens’ cherubims, and 
looked particularly odd in the hand-me-down attire 
of her sainted mother, which did not at all fit her, 
and was of course not of the most fashionable cut.— 
Her mind, too, was as attractive as, her attire ; she 
could only talk of hens and geese; and when any 
other topic came abovebaord, her conversation was 
limited toa ‘‘ yes, yes,” or ‘no, no;” all beyond 
this seemed to her sinful. 

This wooden puppet was indeed a mighty con- 
trast to the sprightly, gay and lively nymps with 
whom the young Briton had, until this period, been 
toying ; but he carefully confined to the solitude of 
his own bosom the disagreeable feelings of this heav- 
en-and-earth distant difference. His flattering tongue 
called the girl’s silliness celestial innocence, and her 
red, swollen cheeks, he likened to the beauty of the, 
full-blown damask rose. The end of the song was, 
he turned to the father, and sued warmly for his 
daughter’s hand. 

The Colonel, during his sixty years’ career through 
the world, had collected this much knowledge of 
mankind, that however slyly the young man had 
masked’ himself, he could, nevertheless, discover the 
fortune-hunter peeping through the disguise. At 
first, therefore, he thought of peremptorily refusing 
him permission to woo his daughter; but on the 
other hand, he thought, “the youth is fashionable; 
perhaps I may be doing him injustice—he as yet be- 
trays no anxiety about the portion, and why should 
the gril, who is marriageable, remain longer at home? 
His request shall be granted—but his apparent dis- 
interestedness shall stand a decisive trial.” 

The suitor was then informed that the father had 
no objections to the match, provided his daughter 
would give her consent ; and shes poor thing, repli- 
ed, as in duty bound—* My father’s will ismine.”— 
Indeed could any thing else be expected ? 

In the course ofa few weeks the marriage cerimo- 
ny was performed at the country-house of the Col- 
onel, and he instantly made his son-in-law acquaint- 
ed with his wife’s portion, amounting to thirty thous- 
and dollars. The dissembler acted as if he wished to 
know nothing about the matter, and solemnly vowed 
that he had not, as yet, thought on such things, but 
had regarded only the nobje qualities of his charm- 
ing wife, whose pure self was dearer to him than all 
the treasures of the world. 

Upon this they sat down to table, and the father- 
in-law urged and begged that they woul make as 
much haste as possible, as it was his intention that 
the young married people should set off that very 
afternoon for London, and that he should accompany 





them. 


The son-in-law was confounded, and began to 
make some excuses about wavelling on the first day 
of his happiness ; but the soktier maintained that 
these were futile, assuring him that he had particu- 
lar reasons for proceeding forthwith to the capitol, 
and that his matrimonial joys would be as well real- 
ized in London as in the country. What was to be 
done? Why, the journey was immediately under- 
taken. The old man secured, ih a small casket, be- 
fore the eyes of the bridegroom, the portion of the 
bride, partly in gold and partly in bank notes, took 
it under his arm, and placed himself by the side of 
the young couple in the carriage. 

The road ran through a forest, and scarcely had 
they fairly entered it when two horsemen darted out 
from the brushwooed, with masks upon their faces, 
and stopped the carriage. One of the persons watch- 
ed the postillion with presented pistol, while the oth- 
er approached the coach window, and said— 

** We are adventurers, and request you to give us 
up, instantly, the portion of the bride !” 

The Colonel and his son-in-law swore and ranted, 
but the robber coolly insisted upon his demand. Af- 
ter some parleyjng, however, the horseman bent to- 
wards the young man, and whispered in his ear— 

“ That you may see we are most reasonable men, 
we leave you the choice of two things : give us ei- 
ther the bride or her portion ; for certain reasons it 
is quite immaterial to us, and moreover no one shall 
ever know your decision.” 

The bridegroom did not think long about the mat- 
ter, for he whispered— 

‘* Take the bride !” _ 

** Brother, (cried the robber to his accomplice, ) 
we shall take the bride.” 

In the twinkiing of an eye the soldier seized his 
gentle son-in-law by the neck, shook him violently, 
and exclaimed, with a thundering voice— 

“Ha! villain! so, my conjecture was hot un- 
founded, that you carved not for my daughter, but 
merely for her fortune ! God be praised that my 
child and my money are not yet irrevocably in your 
clutches! Know, then, knave, the man who mar- 
ried you was no clergyman ; he was a brother soldier 
in priest’s attire ; and these gentlemen are not high- 
way men, but friends, who have done me the ser- 
vice of proving you. Since, then, you have laid 
open your whole vileness, we shall have no more 
connexion. I shall return home with my daughter 
and my money, and you may go to London—or to 
the d—1 !” 

With these words he transplanted the astonished 
bridegroom with a kick from the carriage to the road, 
and ordered the postillion to turm about. The out- 
law trudged back to London, and had, while upon 
the road, the fairest and best opportunity of deter- 
mining whether he should now use a pistol, or throw 
himseif into the river. 

LIGHT AND SHADE. 

A citizen, whose very indastrious habits had ad- 
vanced him to a country-house, walking, one hot day, 
in his garden, caught the gardner asleep, under a 
tree. He scolded him soundly for his laziness, and 
ended, by telling him, that such a sluggard was not 
worthy to enjoy the light of the sun. “It was for 
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that reason, exactly, (sax ie gatdner,) that I crept 
into the shade.” 

















ADIEU TO THE MUSES, 


Fair maids of frolic fancies, 

No more Pll sport with you— 
As sober age advances, 

To you I'll bid adieu. 


But, ah! while with you parting, 
I, lingering, look behind— 

My yearning bosom smarting, 
For pleasures now resign‘d. 


Should jilting fortune, frowning, 
Still fly, while I pursue ; 

Ah! then that I were down in 
The lowly vale with you. 


¥es ! maids of witching fancies, 
When age, in mantle grey, 
So matronly advances, 
With, you I'll pass the day. 


My hasty vows, full willing, 
Disowning, with a smile, 

Again, my bosom thrilling, 
My solitude beguile. 


Then frown, unyielding fortune, 
I will not woo you long, 
My joys you shall not shorten— 


The Muses crown my song. IDA. 


The following Ode was composed by H. J. Finn, 
Esq. and sung previous to the delivery of the Eu- 
logy, in commemoration of the death of John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson, on Monday last. 

“ His breath goeth forth, he returneth to his earth ; 
on that very day, his thoughts perish —Ps. c. 146, v. 4. 

Great God of majesty and might, 

Humbly before thy throne we bend : 

To realms of everlasting light, 

Let grief and gratefulness ascend. 


The Faraens of our Frarevom dwell 

In the dark mansions of the dead : 

The tongue of triumph sang their knell ; 
Their spirits echoed itand fied. 


The day that God hath sanctified, 
Our high and holy Jubilee, 

Saw the immortals upward glide, 
Borne on the breathings of the Free ! 


The Courser and the Car of Death, 

In gladness and in glory came ; 

The Sires bequeathed their sons the wreath, 
The falling Mantle of their Fame. 





Upon the tombs, wherein they sleep, 
The tears of mourning millions rest ; 
Ages their memory shall keep, 
Embalmed, within their nation’s breast. 


Souls of our Eagle Sires, above, 

Who signed in blood this land’s release, 

Witness the wakings of our love, 

Our Praise, Prosperity and Peace ! 
domed 


LADIES MUSEUM. 
PROVIDENCE, SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1826. 




















TO OUR PATRONS. 


With the present number we complete the first 
volume of the Ladies Museum, and with it the editor 
and publisher ends his labors, as its conductor and 
proprietor—having disposed of the proprietorship to 
Messrs. Smith & Parmenter, who will, in future, fur- 
nish the subscribers to this paper with the Literary 
Cadet, the first number of which will be sent 
them, for their inspection, on Saturday next.— 
Should any not wish to be considered as subscribers, 
those at a distance can enclose it ina wrapper, and 
forward it, by mail, to the publishers ; and those in 
this town can make it known at the office; otherwise, 
they will be considered as subscribers, till further 
notice. We respectfully solicit a continuance of the 
patronage of all our subscribers, in favor of that pa- 
per; and it is with pleasure we can recommend it 
to the confidence of those who have hitherto encour- 
aged our humble efforts—believing, as we do, (and 
we judge from its present character, ) that it will give 
entire satisfaction to the present patrons of this pa- 
per. 

When we commenced the Museum, it was alto- 
gether uncertain what would be the result of the un- 
dertaking, and whether the volume would be com- 
pleted ; but the encouragement given has justified 
the continuance of our labors, and we terminate the 
first year of its publication with increasing pat- 
ronage and with favorable prospects. Should curi- 
sity chance to be importunate in her enquiries why 
we should leave an establishment which is acknowl- 
edged to be in a flourishing condition, we will only 
reply, that we leave it, in consequence of iil health, 
for pursuits more congenial to our feelings, and more 
conducive of our iappiness, than the management 
of a paper. 

With grateful sensations we tender our acknowl- 
edgements for the many testimonies which have 
been given us in aid of this paper. We are well 
aware, that in our endeavors to divert the attention, 
please all our subscribers, and give offence to none, 
we have fallen far short—yet, considering the diver- 
sity of taste and great disparity of opinion existing 
amongst our readers, we are not conscious of having 
intentionally wounded the feelings of any, while con- 
ducting this paper ; and we trust that their candour 
will pardon us for any errors which may have been 
unavoidably or unintentionally committed. 

Accompanying the present number is an extra 
sheet, containing a ‘Title-Page, and an Index to the 
principal matters of the volume, which will be found 


‘ useful to those who are in the habit of filing their pa- 





oe rs 
pers ; it has been formed with no little labor and ex- 
pense. 

Subscribers who may wish to complete their files, 
may probably obtain deficient numbers by applying 
soon at this office. 

The subscribers to the Museum, in this vicinity, 
will be called upon in a few days for the small 
amounts due the publisher. Although his ex- 
penses have not been very heavy, yet they have 
amounted to considerable ; and his individual re- 
ceipts have been very small, and received ’at inter- 
vals, “few and far-between.” When this is duly 
considered, he cannot conceive that any one can 
murmur at being called"upon, even in these hard 
times. ‘* To those who are prepared with the “ one 
thing needful,” he will return his gratefal acknowl- 
edgements—to those who have not the “ where- 
withal,” he will endeavor, as far as bis necessities 
permit, to be indudgent—but to those who have what 
he seeks, and will not do an act of common justice— 
why, “the bird that can sing, and won’t sin ” 
We leave others to make the application.” Sub- 
scribers at a distance will see, by reference to our 
terms, that there is two dollars now due, which they 
are respectfully tequested to forward immediately. 
Those who have paid in advance will be furnished 
with the Cadet to the amount of their bills. 

As this is the first direct or indirect appeal he has 
made to his subscribers, they will, he feels assured, 
take pleasure in cheering him with their prompt at- 
tention. 

EATON W. MAXCY. 

Providence, July 22, 1826. 

















MARRIED; 


In Johnston, on Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr. 
Cheny, Hon. Nathan Brown to Miss Susun Smith, 
daughter of the late Job Smith, Esq. 

















In this town, on Monday morning, Hezekiah, son 
of Hezekiah Anthony, aged 9 months. 

On Tuesday morning, William Lafayette, son of 
Mr. Wm. Potter, aged 2 years and 5 month. 

On Tuesday evening, very suddenly, Abby Mar- 
tin, infant daughter of Samuel Dexter, Esq. aged 5 
months. 

On the 14th inst. Elizabeth Anthony, daughter of 
Mr. Daniel Hayford, jr. in her 3d year. 

On the 13th inst. Mrs. Mary Bowers, aged 74 years. 

In South-Bridgewater, on the 11th inst. Major Seth 
Johnston, in the 68th year of his age. 





